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Art. IV. — Italy. General Views of its History and Lit- 
erature in Reference to its Present State. By L. Mari- 
otti. 2 vols. 8vo. London. 1841. 

Why is a good, or, indeed, any systematic literary histo- 
ry, so rare among us ? Is it that the obstacles to its suc- 
cessful execution are so much greater than those which 
belong to civil history ? The latter has to do with facts 
gleaned from tradition, or the pages of preceding writers. 
In the former, the books themselves are the facts of the nar- 
rative. The history of literature is the history of books. 
Every new fact implies the reading of a new volume, and 
instead of finding his story spread over comparatively few 
pages, as with the civil historian, the writer must sift it from 
whole libraries.- 

But not only must he know the especial authors that he 
criticizes ; he must, also, be familiar with the departments in 
which they are eminent. Whoever criticizes Shakspeare, 
must be acquainted with the drama generally. Whoever 
analyzes Locke, should be intimate with all the complex, 
contradictory schemes of metaphysics. Merit is compara- 
tive ; and how can we settle the standard of a writer, till we 
know that of his competitors ? How can we measure his 
performance, till we know the state of the art or science 
when he entered on it ? 

There is, besides this, the difficulty of a sure taste to 
guide the literary, by no means demanded in the political 
historian. He must be something of a poet, or, rather, he 
must have sufficient fancy and feeling to be sensible to the 
charms of poetic fiction, who takes upon himself to disclose 
its beauties, often latent, to the reader. His own judgment 
must be true, who is to guide, to form, it may be, the 
judgment of others. The political writer has, indeed, to 
weigh the actions of men. But it is in a moral balance ; and 
ten persons can decide on what is correct in morals, to one 
who can pronounce on what is correct in taste. An eminent 
example of this difficulty is afforded by Johnson, in his 
" Lives of the Poets." How sound in his judgment of 
men ; how untrustworthy in his criticism on their works ! 

But why is it that these difficulties do not seem to be felt 
by the nations on the European continent so sensibly as by 
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the English and ourselves ? For such would seem to be the 
fact, from the much greater extent to which literary history 
has been cultivated by the formeV nations. There are but 
four or five historians, of any value, of our vernacular litera- 
ture, chiefly its poetry ; and none, if we except Hallam's re- 
cent work, of a foreign language. Perhaps it may be, that 
in England, as with us, the greater freedom of the press, as 
well as of social institutions, has invited the writer to the 
discussion of the more attractive themes of religion and poli- 
tics ; more attractive, because they cpme home to the bo- 
soms and business of men more nearly than abstract literary 
criticism and disquisition. The French until lately, the 
Italian and Spaniard even now, are excluded from this wide 
and lofty range of speculation, and naturally turn to those 
elegant departments of letters, which, while they delight the 
taste, and inform the mind, have nothing in them to stir the 
bile of a jealous police. They may safely venture on the 
examination of works, which have been pronounced safe by 
the censor. 

Yet in England and America, although works of longue 
haleine in this province are rare, the critical propensity finds 
a large escape in the form of Reviews, Magazines, and the 
like periodical works, which operate as so many conductors 
to carry off - the electric fluid ; insensibly and noiselessly, in- 
deed, but, perhaps, not the less serviceably to the community. 

The work before us presents a view of Italian literature, 
written in English. It adds nothing, however, to the stores 
of original native publication in this line ; since, though in 
English, it is by an Italian. Those who had the good fortune 
to attend the lectures of Signor Mariotti, some three years 
since, in Boston, will refresh their recollection of them in 
the more correct and complete form in which they appear in 
these volumes. 

There is no modern literature, which, on the whole, 
affords a richer field for the critic than the Italian ; none 
where the beautiful has been exhibited in a greater variety of 
forms, and where it has reached a higher standard of excel- 
lence. It was in Italy, that the sun of civilization set upon 
the world, and there that the new light first broke upon the 
nations. At the close of the thirteenth, and beginning of the 
fourteenth centuries, when the rest of Europe was in dark- 
ness, when many a priest could not read his missal, and 
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science seemed to have fled to the disciples of Mahomet, 
those great master-spirits arose in Italy, whose works first 
revealed the full capacities of a modern idiom, and taught the 
cheering lesson, that all was not buried with the dead lan- 
guages, that there was still a life for modern literature. 

Since that epoch, between five and six centuries have 
elapsed, during which, Italian literature, the offspring of fan- 
cy and feeling, conveying, in tones of ravishing sweetness, the 
music of thought in the music of numbers, has reflected, with 
chameleon-like sensibility, all the various influences of the 
social and political changes of the country. These changes 
are so distinctly marked, that a favorite practice with the lit- 
erary historian has been, to distribute his subject into periods 
corresponding with the different centuries ; each of which 
is supposed to be stamped by a character peculiar to itself. 
Thus, in the fourteenth, we have the immortal productions 
of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, — the trecentisti, — the 
race of giants, whose words remind us of those gigantic trees, 
which, nourished by a virgin soil, tower up to a height that 
the cultivated products of civilization have never reached, 
throwing far and wide their branches for future generations to 
repose under their mighty shadows. 

Then came the age of scholarship, when the mind, as if 
exhausted by original production, fell back on the labors of 
the past, and scholars, incapable of the higher flights of imagi- 
nation, entitled themselves to the gratitude of posterity, by 
revealing the long-buried treasures of classic antiquity. With 
the classic models thus before them to form their taste, and 
with the resources of their own tongue fully displayed by the 
great writers of the earlier period, the Italians of the seven- 
teenth century, — when other nations were just entering on 
the career of elegant letters, — produced those chaste and 
beautiful compositions, which have made the age of Leo the 
Tenth the Augustan age of Italy. 

Then followed the usual consequences, when the ripening 
bloom, falling into decay, was succeeded by feebleness and 
corruption. The debauched taste, sated and disgusted with 
the wholesome productions on which it had so long been 
nourished, sought for novelty in others of a more artificial 
and meretricious kind. The simple ways of nature were 
deserted. The new was preferred to the true, and change, 
though a bad one, to constancy. This was the sad age of 
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the seicentisti, when the Italian muse, instead of the sweet 
wild-flowers of her native soil, bedizened herself with the 
false brilliants, the cold tinsel, of foreign foppery. Last came 
the eighteenth century, in which the more intimate inter- 
course between nations stripped somewhat of its insulated 
peculiarities from every literature, giving to each, to a certain 
extent, the characteristics of its neighbour. The north, in 
particular, with its dark and solemn musings, has communed 
with the spirit of the south, infecting it with somewhat of its 
own romantic and sadder temperament. It infused into it, 
also, a more masculine feeling, which led it, in Italy, to shake 
off the effeminacy of the preceding age, as it once more 
formed itself on the severer models of the trecentisti. 

Such are the strong lines which have marked the great 
divisions of Italian letters. They have not been those, how- 
ever, to which Signor Mariotti has conformed in his analysis. 
Indeed, his work is not properly a history of literature, but 
of the Italian mind, under the various forms, whether literary 
or social, in which it has unfolded itself since the Italians 
were a distinct people ; and the various causes, whether of a 
political or religious character, that have influenced the op- 
erations of the national intellect. The author's purpose is 
thus briefly stated. 

" Down in a southern clime, amidst the silent waves of a 
tideless sea, there lies a weary land, whose life is only in the 
past and the future. It is my purpose to interrogate the mon- 
uments of her past, to throw some light on the secrets of her 
future. 

" For Italy has been of late the favorite haunt of idle stran- 
gers, who have judged in haste and prejudice ; who have 
studied things, not men ; who have found no nation in Italy, 
but the dust of nations. An Italian may, perhaps, be expect- 
ed to entertain different ideas. He who has looked to his 
country with the veneration of a son and the enthusiasm of a 
lover, who has mused on her ruins and shrines, and mingled 
with the crowds of her cities, may, perhaps, have known 
enough of Italy to be proud of her memories, and to live on 
her hopes. 

" Thus, when endeavouring to engage public attention on 
so trite a theme as the history and literature of Italy, it is with 
the hope that an old subject may be presented under new 
points of view ; that from a rapid and general survey of Italy 
as she has been, may naturally result some illustrations of 
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what she is, and some conjectures as to what she is to be." — 
Vol. i. pp. 1,2. 

The first great period into which he divides his subject, is 
the Middle Ages ; and in the view of the different elements, 
which were silently working in that dark abyss for the forma- 
tion of future excellence, he makes a comparison between 
the opposite spirit of Catholicism and Protestantism. The 
germs of the latter were lying in the womb of time, ages 
before its final developement. His remarks have interest, as 
coming from one bred in the Romish communion, and famil- 
iar by his residence with the Protestant. 

" The reign of the Pope is over. The systematic attacks of 
the Reformation, and the blasting ravages of the French Revo- 
lution, have demolished the last remnants of the edifice of the 
misplaced veneration of our forefathers. Fallen from the opin- 
ion of the firmest believers, the temporal power of Rome is 
destined to end with the other political calamities of the penin- 
sula. 

" But whatever, in the verification of the brightest expecta- 
tions of the warmest patriots, may prove the destiny of the 
court of Rome, it is not said, that it would necessarily bring 
with it the dissolution of the Catholic unity in Italy. Either 
owing to their natural tendency, or to the reflections arising 
from the past, such is at present the disposition of mind of that 
people, that they will sooner give up religion altogether, than 
have it dismembered into different sects and communions. The 
unity of faith, has always been a rallying standard to put an 
end to their discords and rivalries ; the different orders and 
ranks of society have always met at church on terms of equali- 
ty. Should it be otherwise, now that Italy can only live by 
concord and harmony ? 

" That same calmness and soberness of judgment, that same 
abhorrence of cavil and sophistry, that same tolerance and 
liberality, that deterred the Italians from plunging into the 
maze of Grecian heresies, has in later times equally prevented 
them from lending their ears to the best arguments of German 
Protestantism ; and that spirit of forbearance and temperance 
contributed to strengthen the bonds of religious unity in Italy, 
far more than the bulls of the popes and the firebrands of the 
Inquisition, which, in many instances, both individuals and 
governments boldly and successfully resisted. 

" But wherever a free course has been allowed to theolo- 
gical investigations, human minds have rushed on so incon- 
siderately, they have been parted so far asunder, that it would 
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now require not less than the interference of the power of 
Heaven to bring them together anew ; and it is a fact, a strik- 
ing, deplorable fact, that some of the Protestant denomina- 
tions, by too busy a spirit of innovation, by too wide a freedom 
of discussion, and sometimes by the worldly jealousies and 
vanities of their ministers, have arrived at the same results to 
which the Catholics were driven by the errors and scandals of 
their church, — skepticism and infidelity ; with this difference, 
that the Catholics have fallen into such extremes out of dis- 
gust and resentment, the Protestants have come to them 
through pride and presumption. 

" Catholicism, perhaps, even in its greatest purity, imposed 
more abrogation of reason, more implicit faith, than any effort 
of human virtue can assent to ; Protestantism gave to human 
curiosity and indiscretion, more latitude than is compatible 
with religious submission. The fault in both cases chiefly 
consisted in the degree of authority left to the clergy. The 
Catholic is firmly persuaded, that his priest would never wish 
to deceive him if he could ; the Protestant flatters himself, that 
his minister could not if he would. Hence the Catholic de- 
pends too much on another, — the Protestant relies too much 
on himself. But deception in Catholicism must be derived 
from a general conspiracy of all the clerical orders, from the 
Pope to the meanest of monks ; error in Protestantism can be 
the consequence of the sophisms of a divinity-school, or of the 
shrewdness of a single preacher, thirsting for notoriety. 

" Certainly, a thinking Catholic, assisting at the ceremony 
where a hundred thousand people are prostrated in adoration 
before the vial in which the blood of St. Januarius is boiling, 
has occasion to blush at the creed of his fathers ; but a warm- 
hearted Protestant on his way to meeting, crossing a hundred 
currents of people walking in opposite directions, must feel a 
chill through his veins at the thought, that all those people are 
treading in the path of error and perdition. The reformed de- 
nominations have always aimed to preserve religion in its sim- 
plicity and purity ; the Catholics have labored to maintain it 
in its splendor and majesty. The Protestants have kindled 
their persuasion in the light of reason ; the Catholics have 
tempered their faith in the flames of charity ; there is more in 
Protestantism to satisfy the mind, in Catholicism more to fill 
the heart. 

" As such considerations prevail in Italy among the most 
enlightened friends of religion, the unity of faith and worship 
will, according to all probabilities, be preserved in its forms, 
though under more large and liberal views. Prelates and car- 
dinals, abbeys and nunneries, inquisition and censure, auricu- 
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Jar confession, indulgences, and purgatory, — all these are 
rapidly losing their influence for ever ; but Catholicism, as a 
name, is still revered ; the most conscientious Christian in 
Italy has made his protest within the privacy of his heart, 
without being driven to an open profession of apostasy. Every 
man forms his sect by himself, and all those individual creeds 
meet in one church, as if for a tacit compact of mutual for- 
bearance. — Vol. i. pp. 93-97. 

We have not room for some acute remarks of our author, 
discriminating the nice shades of character, found in the dif- 
ferent races and states of Italy, and which explain in a great 
degree the various aspects of her literature. 

The second period in the work is that of the Republics, 
when all the powers of the Italian were called into exercise 
in that fierce struggle for freedom, too often faction, which 
was going on from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century in 
the great cities of Italy. It was under the influence of these 
exciting circumstances, that those master-pieces of literature 
were produced, before noticed, — the delight and despair of 
succeeding ages. 

Signor Mariotti does ample justice to the muse and the 
memory of Dante. The stern virtues of the uncompromising 
exile are much more to his taste than the somewhat effem- 
inate and accommodating character of Petrarch. Yet in a 
literary view, the latter was worthy of a place beside his more 
masculine rival. It was beauty succeeding vigor. Dante 
had revealed the power and compass of the Italian. But the 
soft breath of Petrarch could alone call out the melody and 
richness of this new and untried instrument. In forming the 
language, he has had an influence, probably greater than that 
of the "great Florentine " himself; and the gems, which he 
was the first to draw forth from the unwrought mine, still 
shine with untarnished lustre after the lapse of ages. Scarce- 
ly a word in him is obsolete. Let the Englishman go back 
to Chaucer, the Frenchman to his troubadours and trouveres, 
or to the chivalrous old Froissart, somewhat later, to esti- 
mate the value of this encomium. 

If Dante had first established the power of Christianity for 
poetical purposes, neither can Petrarch be refused the merit 
of displaying this, and in a more touching form, in the verses 
which he wrote after the death of Laura. In his amatory 
effusions, both before and after this event, we find the moral 
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elevation which the modern lyric was to take above the an- 
cient, in substituting the poetry of sentiment for that of the 
senses. This was no small boon to literature and to man- 
kind. 

We quote our author's portrait of the great laureate, 
sketched with spirit, though in colors not too flattering. 

"The life of Petrarch and his works do not always perfect- 
ly harmonize. 

"Asa writer, Petrarch was not known to have ever dis- 
guised truth for any personal danger or interest. A guest and 
favorite of the Avignonese popes, he uttered the severest re- 
proofs against the vices and infamies of their court. A friend 
and familiar of the Lombard tyrants, his voice was ever raised 
for his country, and he dared alone to utter his cry of ' Peace, 
peace, peace ! ' A creature of the Colonna, he applauded the 
efforts of Rienzi, which ended with the extermination of that 
family. 

" Italy, truth, and humanity were dearer to him than his 
dearest friends. 

" But why needed he to be the guest of popes, and minion 
of tyrants ? Why did he continue a familiar with the oppres- 
sor, while his heart was bleeding for the oppressed ? 

" Petrarch was a virtuous man, but he was not a hero ; his 
was a candid and generous, but not equally a rigid and steady 
character. To all his eminent qualities one was wanting, — the 
noblest attribute of man, — courage. He gave, in his lifetime, 
several proofs of that nervous pusillanimity, which is but too 
often inborn in the temperament of men of letters. Of this 
class of beings, Petrarch was the first type. It is now fash- 
ionably observed, that men of letters are a kind of middle 
creatures, between man and woman. Popes, emperors, and 
tyrants, had for him the regards to which a woman is entitled ; 
and he who, according to his own expressions, feared those 
whom he loved, was seduced by the arts which generally de- 
cide a woman's fate, — flattery and caresses. 

" He was disinterested and frugal ; he despised wealth, or 
lavished it upon his friends, whom he always loved with unex- 
ampled fidelity. His poem, ' Africa,' was dedicated to King 
Robert when dead : his book, ' De Remediis utriusque For- 
tunse,' to Azzo da Coreggio, when a fugitive and proscribed. 
He was exempt from ambition, and shunned honors, dignities, 
and all the cares of public life ; but he was not equally inac- 
cessible to vanity, nor to that petty jealousy and spitefulness, 
so highly derogating from a character of true greatness. He 
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mistook public opinion for glory, — he purchased the applause 
of his age at the expense of the censure of all following. 

" The honors that awaited him wherever he moved, dazzled 
his judgment ; the joy that his appearance roused, the halo 
that his laurel spread round his head, did not allow him to see 
objects in their real state ; and such was then, indeed, the 
state of things, as to render his path exceedingly arduous and 
perilous. The differences between Guelphs and Ghibelines 
became more and more complicated. Petrarch was in Rome 
and Avignon a Guelph ; he was a Ghibeline at Milan, Padua, 
and Parma ; as a champion of humanity he was both, as a pa- 
triot neither. 

"Petrarch was not the man of his age." — Vol. i. pp. 
266-268. 

Yet Petrarch, if wanting in the rugged independence of 
Dante, was not a servile sycophant. He was, indeed, a 
courtier, and enjoyed the intimacy of the best and the worst 
princes of his time ; of the elegant Robert of Naples, and 
the sanguinary Visconti. But, though polished and courtly 
in his deportment, he never prostituted his pen to base and 
unworthy purposes. He never employed his brilliant pane- 
gyric in varnishing over vice, and in instilling the poison of 
degrading sentiment into the heart. Not unfrequently, in- 
deed, we find him raising his voice with a noble swell of in- 
dignation against the corruptions of the time. With what 
boldness does he launch forth against the abuses of the 
Church ! How earnestly does he implore the pontiffs, then 
ignominiously holding their court at Avignon, to transfer it 
to his native land, the capital of the Christian world ! And 
how does his patriotic bosom beat with emotion at the con- 
templation of the fallen city, and her majestic monuments, 
majestic in ruin and desolation ! These are the familiar top- 
ics which sometimes inspired the muse, but more frequently 
the letters, of Petrarch, in that voluminous correspondence, 
which connects him with the great and good of his age, and 
enabled him to exercise a wide, and in many respects salu- 
tary influence. These are his merits. 

The third great triumvir, Boccaccio, was in his career 
scarcely less remarkable. For his writings, though in prose, 
are still revered as text of the tongue. The earliest period 
which we should venture to fix on as that in which the Eng- 
lish language attained its pure and classic, — we will not say 
permanent, — form, would be in the time of Addison, prob- 
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ably. The French would scarcely go higher than the age 
of Louis the Fourteenth. Prose is always more slow in 
coming to perfection than poetry, which is the natural pro- 
duct of a young, imaginative people, who pour out the breath- 
ing thought and burning word with a freedom and vivacity that 
would be denied to sober prose. The first cultivated, poe- 
try is, also, the first to reach its perfection. In Italy, how- 
ever, the developement of prose and verse in its purest form 
was simultaneous. And in the darkness of the fourteenth 
century was produced the work of the " Hundred Tales," 
which has formed the great standard, not merely of verbal 
expression, but of structure of style. To this model may 
be referred, no doubt, that Ciceronian redundancy, with that 
Latinized complexity and inversion, which characterize the 
elaborate compositions in Italian prose. Its beauties and its 
blemishes lie, to a large extent, at the door of Boccaccio. 

The author of the " Decameron," in early life, as the 
reader of it may well imagine, was not particularly exemplary 
in his way of life. His conversion, which was brought about 
in rather a singular manner, took place soon after the publi- 
cation of his work, and is told pleasantly enough by our au- 
thor. 

" The 'Decameron ' had made its appearance in 1353, and 
Boccaccio's fame spread far and wide ; but this did not go far 
to improve his fortunes, which, on the contrary, sank lower 
and lower, partly by the wonted parsimony of republican sal- 
aries, partly by inconsiderate expenses occasioned by his lit- 
erary pursuits, and partly, finally, also, by some indulgence in 
his dissipated tastes, which his long dealing in philosophy, 
and the influence of the age, had not yet thoroughly amended. 

" His day of reform and conversion was, however, at hand, 
and the circumstances leading to that event are so singular, 
that the whole transaction has the look of one of the hundred 
tales of the 'Decameron.' 

"The 'Decameron' had no sooner appeared, than a gen- 
eral uproar of scandal and indignation arose from all the 
churches and convents of Christendom. Boccaccio's name 
was uttered coupled with every term of invective and igno- 
miny, so as scarcely to fall short of identifying him with the 
Antichrist. 

"At length, a Carthusian monk from Siena, by name Gio- 
vacchino Ciani, moved by more kindly and brotherly feelings, 
never despairing of the omnipotence of grace, unwilling to 
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abandon any human soul to her doom as long as any breath of 
hope yet remained, set out on his way to Florence to rescue 
his prey from the hands of the evil one. 

" He introduced himself to the poet, a most unusual and 
unexpected visiter, and asked for a private, interview. There, 
after having exhausted all the topics of monkish eloquence, 
he informed him how, two nights before, the blessed Pietro 
Petroni, a monk of his order, for a long course of unblemished 
life the oracle of the convent, and just dead in odor of sanc- 
tity, had, on his deathbed, in his final confession under the 
seal of sacred secrecy, revealed to him the sentence that 
awaited Giovanni Boccaccio, if he continued impenitent ; how 
the holy man, in his visions of agony, had read that doom in 
the face of our Redeemer, on whose august forehead all was 
written, the past, the present, and the future. The monk 
added, he was charged with similar missions for all the liber- 
tines of the age (rather, we should think, a laborious task), 
and that his last visit was reserved for Petrarch. At length, 
bending on the ear of his astonished listener, and lowering his 
voice to a whisper, the charitable monitor revealed to him 
some of the most important events of his life, of which Boc- 
caccio believed himself the only depositary. 

" Left to his own reflections, the author of the 'Decame- 
ron,' who had, in so many passages of his work, described the 
tricks and cheats of such cowled prophets and miracle-mon- 
gers, and admirably caricatured the very language employed 
by his ghostly adviser, now, by that air of unction and can- 
dor, was completely thrown off his guard, and gave himself 
up for undone. 

" Then, in a fit of terror, preparing for his imminent fate, 
and resolving to repair to the same convent whence the awful 
warning had come, he burnt as many of his licentious works 
as were still under his control, and wrote his adieu to Pe- 
trarch, informing him of his new vocation. The calm admo- 
nitions of his friend partly revoked that hasty resolution. He 
persisted, however, in putting on the church robes, and his 
life was, to its end, sage and exemplary." — Vol. i. pp. 
294-296. 

To the age of the Republics succeeds that of the Princi- 
palities. The petty communities of Italy were a prey to 
all the evils, which agitate a wild democracy under the con- 
trol of ambitious and unprincipled demagogues. Every con- 
vulsion in the capital shook the little state to its centre. In 
this general collision, all the powers were called into action. 
Great talents were developed, as well as great vices, and 
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sometimes virtues ; for it is in the darkest night that the 
electric spark from heaven is brightest. This fearful anar- 
chy gradually settled into the despotic sway of some popular 
chieftain, who often committed more crimes to gain his petty 
sovereignty, than would have sufficed to win an empire. 

Under these tyrants, literature was not smothered. It was 
turned into new channels. The rulers were mostly men of 
family and education. In the absence of an enlarged terri- 
tory, they felt that their importance was to be established by 
a wider empire over the intellect. They drew around them 
scholars and poets, who might shed the lustre of genius over 
their little courts, and give them a consequence, which wealth 
alone would fail to give, in the eyes of a cultivated commu- 
nity. It is true, the range of speculation was limited. Many 
old grounds, connected with politics or religion, were shut 
up. And in the others, the wing of genius was not allowed 
to soar with the same boldness and freedom. A more court- 
ly and fastidious literature succeeded ; one that ministered 
less to the higher and more serious aspirations of our nature, 
than to the love of pleasure. A refined and epicurean taste 
succeeded to the masculine and hardy temper of the earlier 
period. Every thing was adjusted by a classic model. Ver- 
bal elegance was more carefully studied. All those refine- 
ments and minuter delicacies of composition were cultivated, 
which had been unknown or contemned by the rugged pio- 
neers of their literature. 

It was characteristic of such a period, that the chivalrous 
epopee, the most prominent department of its literature, 
should be regarded, not as a serious and elevated theme, but 
as a field for the light skirmish of wit, — a sort of " field of 
the cloth of gold," where princes and cavaliers might meet 
to display their pageants, and encounter in holyday tiltings. 
Such was the conception which filled the brains of Pulci, 
Fortiguerra, and that swarm of gilded butterflies who sported 
in the thinner atmosphere of Parnassus. Even the graceful, 
tender muse of Ariosto could find matter for mirth in those 
heroic legends, told with that fine air of half-subdued raillery, 
which suited the courtly taste of his polite and incredulous 
audience. Not so, however, with Tasso, whose serious 
character did not belong to the age, nor the royal circles in 
which he lived ; and who, singing the song of a religious 
chivalry, kindled his inspiration with fire that was stolen from 
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heaven. In his portraiture of the two great masters of the 
romantic epic, Signor Maribtti evidently inclines to the bard 
of the " Jerusalem," whose high and solemn musings find 
a readier sympathy in his own breast, than the elegant pleas- 
antries of Ariosto. 

The fourth great division of Italian history brings our au- 
thor to the period of Foreign Dominion, from the middle of 
the sixteenth to the middle of the eighteenth century, — a 
period full of humiliation to the history, and in some re- 
spects to the literature, of the country. However unpropi- 
tious a domestic despotism may be to a liberal culture in its 
highest sense, it is freedom itself in comparison 'with the rule 
of a foreign master. The native prince feels that his own 
glory is inseparably connected with that of his people. He 
sympathizes with their tastes, warms with the same love of 
the beautiful, is open to the same genial influences, which 
stir the spirit of his countrymen. The foreign ruler is es- 
tranged from all these sympathies. He has no part or parcel 
in their language, their literature, or their annals. He rules 
over a conquered race, his natural enemies, — at least become 
so by his new position in regard to them. His great object 
is to secure his authority, not on the affections, — that can- 
not be, — but on the fears, of his subjects. He must break 
down opposition, and the means of it ; crush intellectual 
movement ; eradicate, if possible, the very seeds of intellect, 
and stunt those energies, which, if roused into action, would 
burst the bonds of the oppressor. Such was the policy of 
Spain in her colonial empire in Italy under Charles the Fifth. 
And such has since been that of Austria. 

The age of the seicentisti, as the seventeenth century is 
called in Italy, passes as a by-word of literary disgrace. It 
is that in which the language became infected with the most 
deplorable affectations and conceits. It is natural, that a con- 
quered land should take the humble rank and relations of a 
province, and should look for its models of taste to the capi- 
tal of the empire. Something of this took place when Spain 
had set her colossal foot in Italy, in the South first, and af- 
terwards in the North. The drama borrowed something in 
its construction from the complicated intrigue of the Castil- 
ian theatre, and poetry, in general, affected that meretricious 
ornament, those poor, tinsel conceits, which mark the cul- 
tismo of the Spaniards. Though, perhaps, in strict justice 
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to the latter, the affectations of the seicentisti may be carried 
up to the original depravity of native writers, and some of 
these, the most eminent. There is some warrant for Boi- 
leau's sarcasm of the clinquant de Tasse. And the imputa- 
tion lies still heavier on the head of the great father of lyric 
verse, the bard of love and Laura. 

Still, in the general intellectual ferment of this vivacious 
people, there was many a work produced both in prose and 
poetry, of a high order, and in a purer taste. This was es- 
pecially the case in the eighteenth century, when a few 
scholars, as Parini and Alfieri, for example, resisted the gener- 
al tide of corruption, and, by the strong power of genius, car- 
ried back their effeminate countrymen to the study of the se- 
verer models of the fourteenth century. We have not room 
for it, or we should extract some good criticism of our author 
on Alfieri 's poetical character, and on Metastasio, the latter 
of whom, with his luxurious languor of sentiment and mo- 
notonous melody of versification, may be considered as the 
antagonist principle of the former. Unhappily, he was much 
more accommodated to the popular taste of his countrymen. 

The last in the series of epochs defined by Signor Mariot- 
ti, is the present, or Recent Times, as it is called by him. 
In this he has taken a rapid survey of the influence exercised 
on Italy by the revolutionary spirit and movements of France ; 
the efforts, — unhappily abortive, — made at different times 
by the Italians for their political emancipation ; closing with 
a consideration of the actual condition of his country, and her 
future prospects, both in a literary and social view. Though 
an exile himself, he sees good ground for hope in the intel- 
lectual progress which has been already made, and is still 
going on, in the great masses of the nation. His reflections, 
though far from desponding, are tempered by a sobriety and 
good sense, not always to be found in the bosom of the ex- 
ile. He rightly conceives, that little is to be hoped from a 
precipitate, spasmodic effort, and that a moral reform must 
precede a political one, to afford the latter any chance of per- 
manent success. But we shall do more justice to our author 
by quoting his own words. 

"The Italians have been so long estranged from each oth- 
er ; the name of their country has been so long buried in 
oblivion ; their local interests have been so artfully directed 
into different and opposite channels ; that their patriotic ideas, 
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— I speak of the unenlightened classes, — have still some- 
thing vague and undetermined ; the natural boundaries of the 
country seem to shift from one district to another, so as to in- 
duce the traveller to conclude, that, geographically as well as 
politically, there is no Italy. 

" To efface from the minds of the people these last rem- 
nants of illiberal provincialisms, rather engendered by igno- 
rance than ill-will ; to foster the redeeming idea of Italian na- 
tionality, the intelligent classes in Italy are actively employed. 

"To bring about the reform and enfranchisement of the 
national language, the works of Perticari, Monti, Cesari, and 
other philological writers, have assiduously contributed, since 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. They have hastened 
the downfall of that old edifice of pedantry, by which the 
Academia della Crusea had brought the Italian language to a 
dead stand. The still surviving universities, no less than the 
primary and infant schools, — recently disseminated wherever 
they did not, as at Rome, meet with unconquerable opposition 
on the part of the government, — have left nothing unattempt- 
ed to bring the most uncouth dialects to the level of the purest 
Tuscan standard. The vocabularies of the Venetian, Sicilian, 
and every other provincial patois, printed with a view to aid 
the people in their acquirement of the written language, and 
the republication of Italian dictionaries at Bologna, Verona, 
Naples, and Padua, announce a new fact, about which for- 
eigners never entertained any doubt, but which, as I have 
said, had never been sufficiently established since the age of 
Dante, — that there is an Italian language. 

" The annual meeting of eminent scientific men at one of 
the several universities of the country, will have a most salu- 
tary effect on the progress of science, by enabling the most 
active scholars to meet, to court, to understand and mutually 
appreciate each other by the assurance of the reward of na- 
tional suffrage, which awaits the result of their efforts at every 
reunion of that scientific diet. 

"It would be difficult to express with what extraordinary 
enthusiasm several hundred savants, the representatives of the 
aristocracy of the mind in Italy, convene from the remotest 
provinces to make the enumeration of the services rendered 
by their forefathers to the interests of science, — to lay the 
first stone of monuments to be erected to their memory, — 
to demonstrate, by their own endeavours, that science in Italy 
is certainly neither in a backward nor yet in a stationary con- 
dition ; and whoever reflects that this is the first time, per- 
haps, since the days of Pico della Mirandola, that the Italians 
have been convoked even for so innocent a purpose, will easi- 
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ly sympathize with people so placed, as to hail the meeting of 
a few professors and scholars as a national triumph, and make 
it a subject of universal rejoicing. 

"The privilege of copyright will bring the interests of the 
different petty literary centres of Turin, Milan, Venice, Flor- 
ence, &c, to a common understanding, secure the free circula- 
tion, at least, of all the works published in the country ; whilst 
the increase of daily, weekly, and monthly periodicals, will 
hasten and extend their diffusion, and lay the basis of a uni- 
versal Italian bibliography. For hitherto, the Italian despots 
did not even agree in their system of oppression ; or rather, 
they were sometimes pleased to flatter their subjects by a little 
display of comparative mildness, and indulge in the specious 
illusion of a precarious independence. But the equitable in- 
tercourse of literary commerce, necessarily attendant upon 
a mutual guaranty of copyright, will soon bring a beneficial 
uniformity in the police regulations of the different states ; and 
the Italians, are not, perhaps, too sanguine in their expecta- 
tions, if they hope, the decree on literary property may be 
considered as a first step towards the establishment of a mod- 
erate freedom of the press. — Vol. n. pp. 367 -370. 

One may have a sufficient notion of the disastrous effect to 
authors from this want of copyright protection, by a single 
glance at the map of Italy, showing into how many separate 
states the country is divided. Each of them is filled with an 
active, hungry tribe of publishers, who, the moment any new 
offspring of the brain is fairly fledged, and has left the parent 
nest, pounce on it as fair prey for their own cormorant ap- 
petites, while the author himself is starving, perhaps, in a 
garret. Botta's " History of Italy " was making the for- 
tunes of booksellers at home, who published and republished 
it, while he was an exile, in the extremity of poverty, in 
Paris. Manzoni's "Promessi Sposi," the most popular novel 
of the time, brought its author only a trifling sum, and that 
in the form of a gratuity from a publisher ! 

We can better appreciate the nature and extent of the 
evil, from being exposed to a similar one in our literary in- 
tercourse with Great Britain. It is true, we are distinct 
nations ; scarcely more so, however, than the different Ital- 
ian States. We have, like them, a community of language, 
and, although an ocean rolls between us, the improvements in 
navigation have brought us nearer to each other for all prac- 
tical purposes, than is the case with some of the nations of 
Italy. Yet such is the indifference of our government to 
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the interests of a national literature, that our authors are 
still open to the depredations of foreign pirates, and, what 
is not less disgraceful, the British author, from whose stores 
of wisdom and wit we are nourished, is turned over in 
like manner to the tender mercies of our gentlemen of the 
trade, for their own exclusive benefit, and with perfect indif- 
ference to his equitable claims. A very striking case of 
this national injustice is forced on our notice by the presence 
of Mr. Dickens among us. No one has enjoyed such a lit- 
erary triumph in the homage of a grateful public, since the 
coronation of Petrarch. But what does it all amount to ? 
We dine him, and dance him, throw up our caps and fete 
him, in every possible way, till human nature sinks under it ; 
but as to the solid compensation by which (he real value of 
things is settled, we take it all to ourselves. We read and 
praise. But our praise is not worth a penny — to the au- 
thor. He asks us for bread, and we give him a bubble, — 
the bubble reputation ; for which, indeed, he owes us no 
thanks, since he has blown it up with his own breath. We 
do not mean to underrate the homage thus spontaneously 
paid by individuals to this eminent writer, which he has so 
well won by his remarkable talents employed in the cause of 
humanity. It is an expression honorable alike to the party 
which gives, and to that which receives it. But it is all in- 
complete, unless the nation secures to him, and to other wri- 
ters of his country who stand in a similar relation with him, 
the full benefit of their labors, thus enabling itself to demand 
for American writers a corresponding protection from literary 
pillage on the other side of the water. 

But it is time to bring our hasty remarks to a close. In 
reference to mere style, the work before us is altogether ex- 
traordinary, as that of a foreigner, laboring under all the em- 
barrassments of a language, so different in its organization and 
genius from his own. It is true, we occasionally meet with 
phrases and idioms intimating its exotic origin. But they are 
far from ungraceful, and only show, by the rareness of their 
occurrence, how intimate the author has made himself with 
the nice mechanism of the English tongue. In the higher 
quality of thought, we may commend him for his acute and 
often original criticism, and his quick perception of the grand 
and beautiful in his native literature. However we may differ, 
too, from some of his conclusions, we must admit his liberal 
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views, on all themes of moral and political interest, and the 
ardent, yet not intemperate patriotism, which still binds the 
exile to the beautiful land of his birth. His volumes cannot 
be commended, indeed, as an elementary text-book for the 
young beginner. But to those who have made some advance 
in Italian literature, and to cultivated minds generally, they 
will suggest much food for meditation, melancholy though it 
be, on the singular destinies of a nation, which, endowed with 
the fatal gift of beauty, seems doomed to contend in vain 
against circumstances, — in the eloquent language of her poet, 
" Per servir sempre, o vincitrice, o vinta." 
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Dr. Chalmers was one of the persons appointed, under 
the will of the late Earl of Bridgewater, to write a treatise 
" On the Wisdom, Power, and Goodness of God, as mani- 
fested in the Creation." This general subject being divided 
into eight branches, the portion of it allotted to our author 
was " The Adaptation of External Nature to the Moral and 
Intellectual Condition of Man." The work which Dr. Chal- 
mers published, in compliance with this call, has been for 
some years before the public, and we have had occasion in 
this Journal to express, incidentally, our opinion of its mer- 
its. The volumes now before us contain a republication of 
the Bridgewater Treatise, with some additional chapters on 
the argument for the being of a God, and on a few other sub- 
jects, designed so far to fill out the deficiences of the former 
publication, as to entitle the entire work to be called an ex- 
position of the whole science of Natural Theology. These 
supplementary portions of the book are all that require pres- 
ent notice, and very few words may suffice for a considera- 
tion of their merits and defects. 

Dr. Chalmers does not appear qualified in an eminent 



